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III.— THE VALUE OF THE MEDIAE (3, d, g) IN OLD 
LATIN AND ITALIC. 

Every one knows that the symbol C represents a g in the regu- 
lar Latin abbreviations for the proper names Gaius and Gnaeus, 
and the fact that the Greek sign for the guttural media was used 
in the Latin alphabet to represent originally both the media and 
the tenuis, and finally only the tenuis, is one of the paradoxes 
that have ceased to be surprising to us through long familiarity. 
Yet it certainly needs explanation, and those that have hitherto 
been offered hardly do more than recognize the difficulty. 1 The 
reason seems to be that if we confine our attention to Latin alone 
there is no explanation to be had, but if the fact be put into con- 
nexion with similar but still more striking phenomena in the allied 
dialects, we are led to a general conclusion which is of some impor- 
tance. I believe it can be demonstrated from the evidence, which 
is of many different kinds and comes from very various sources, 
that the Mediae (b, d, g) were originally voiceless in Italic and 
retained their voiceless character in the separate dialects {Latin 
and Umbro-Samnite) for a considerable time after their separa- 
tion, and longer in Oscan and Umbrian than in Latin, where in 
the historical period they became voiced. 

If it be necessary to explain what is meant by a voiceless media, 
a few words may be quoted from the Grundriss der Vergleich- 
enden Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. I, §§16 and 322 (pp. 20 and 260 in 
the English translation) : ' When the breath is checked in the 
larynx in such a manner that the vocal chords, which in a state of 

1 Corssen (Aussprache, I 10) regarded the confusion as simply an archaic 
inaccuracy which was discarded when the Latins began to be familiar with 
Greek. But 312 B. C, which is probably the date when the new sign G was 
introduced (v. infra), is surely a little too early for such an assumption. And 
why did not the inaccuracy extend also to b and p, d and t? Corssen is 
followed by Jordan and Seelmann, but the latter adds: ' Wahrscheinlich 
standen sich einst derharte und der weiche Gaumenlaut uberhaupt nSher, und 
kam erst spater, als die sprachliche Entwickelung die Kluft vergrosserte, 
auch dem gewohnlichen Beobachter der Unterschied beider Laute grell 
genug zum Bewusstsein, urn auf einen entsprechenden orthographischen 
Unterschied zu dringen ' (Aussprache, p. 343 ff.) 
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rest are apart, are brought so far together as to come into 
rhythmical vibration, a musical sound arises which is called Voice.' 
'The characteristic feature [of the distinction between Tenues and 
Mediae] is the greater or less tension to which the parts of the 
mouth are put in forming the explosive, e. g. a more energetic clos- 
ing and opening of the lips takes place with p than with b . . . 
The mediae may be produced with or without voice.' The point 
is a little difficult for English-speaking students to grasp, as we 
grow up in the assumption that all mediae are voiced as they are 
in our own language. All voiced sounds must be mediae, that is, 
they must be pronounced with relatively less force than they 
would be if they were voiceless, since the current of breath loses 
part of its strength in setting the vocal chords in vibration : but 
the converse of course does not hold good ; all mediae are not 
necessarily voiced; the greater gentleness or 'softness' of the 
stream of breath may be due to other causes than the interfer- 
ence of the vocal chords, for instance, simply to a less energetic 
exspiration. 

To begin then with the evidence in Latin. The third sign of 
the Greek alphabet was used by the Romans till the end of the 
fourth century B. C. to denote indifferently the guttural media 
and tenuis. This is expressly recorded by several ancient gram- 
marians (cited by Seelmann, p. 342 f.) and illustrated by a large 
number of examples of C = g on inscriptions; see the Index of 
the Corp. Inscr. Lat. I, p. 601. Now if at the time that the Greek 
alphabet came into use the Latins possessed two sounds as clearly 
distinguished as, say, c in Eng. call and g in gall, and found this 
distinction regularly represented by K and C in the alphabet they 
were adopting, is it conceivable that they should have arbitrarily 
taken only the second symbol to denote them both? On the 
other hand, if the difference between the Latin c and g was, so to 
speak, only one of degree, not of kind, if they were both voiceless 
and only distinguished by the strength of their articulation, it is 
natural enough that two signs should seem superfluous. The 
variation is not greater than that of quantity whether in consonants 
or vowels, which as a rule we find unexpressed in writing, at least 
in primitive alphabets ; in Latin we know that long or doubled 
consonants did not come into use until towards the end of the 
second century B. C, and the short-lived attempts at a similar 
notation for vowels date from about the same period. 

It must be observed, however, that the signs for d and /, b and 
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p were not confused, 1 as we should expect them to have been if 
all the mediae were voiceless. To this I should reply that the 
change from the voiceless to the voiced sound need not neces- 
sarily have taken place at exactly the same time in all the three 
classes of explosives. There are very similar variations in the 
history of the Lautverschiebung in the Germanic dialects (see the 
Grtmdriss, §§530, 537). For example, the spirants t and it became 
b and d initially in the prehistoric period of West-Germanic (A. 
S. bitan ' to bite,' root bheid-, d<zi> ' day,' root dhe§h-~), whereas 
3 in the same position was still preserved in Anglo-Saxon though 
later it became g (A. S. ^os ' goose,' jiest ' guest '). Here the pho- 
netic conditions are precisely the same except for the difference 
in the class of sound affected. In Latin I suppose that d and b 
had become voiced rather earlier than g, and that the Greek 
alphabet had begun to be used in the interval. This agrees fairly 
well with such evidence as we have for the early history of the 
Latin characters. The invention of G to denote the voiced media 
as distinguished from C is ascribed by Jordan (Krit. Beitrage, p. 
157) to Appius Claudius Censor 312 B. C. (it first appears in the 
epitaph of Scipio Barbatus Censor 290 B. C), and we must allow 
some time for the inconsistency in writing to make itself felt 

1 The traces of any such confusion are far too scanty and uncertain to be 
trusted. In the Song of the Arval Brethren (C. I. L. I 28) advocapit may stand 
for advocabit (?), but we cannot tell how ancient the form may be. poplicos is, 
of course, the original form of the later publicus, which must owe its b as well 
as its u to the influence of some analogy, propom 'probum ' (C. I. L. I 19) is 
practically Oscan, v. infra. Festus gives a form sibus persibus ' sapiens ' which 
may possibly be the same word as Osc. sipus ' sciens,' where thep is certain y 
original, as it is an old perf. parte, act. of sapio. The /in Alixentrom, C.I. L. 
I 59, if it is not a mere mistake, is possibly an attempt to Latinize the unfa- 
miliar ending -dro-. The only examples free from doubt are one or two of d 
for t finally, fecid, in an early inscription, C. I. L. I 59, no doubt shows the 
original ending of the 3d person of secondary tenses, which is found in the 
Duenos and Numasioi inscriptions, and regularly in Oscan. The difference 
between fecid and dedit on the well-known Praenestine cista (ib. 55) is ex- 
plained by the relative position of the two lines, which seems to show that 
they were written at different times and by different persons. In the artist's 
signature we may suspect a little archaism. Two more examples, quod for 
quot t at for ad(C. I. L. I 1016, 1252) date from the end of the Republic, when 
it is well known that final -d was often confused with -t as in haud, haut 
(Seelmann,358 f.). I know of no other examples. Hence it seems to me far 
more probable that d and b became voiced sooner than g, than that all three 
remained voiceless till the same date, and that the symbols B and P, D and 
T were kept distinct by a mere accident. 
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after the new sound had become established. That brings us 
within reasonable distance of the date which we may assume for 
the introduction of the Greek alphabet. In the Numasioi inscrip- 
tion, which is referred by archaeologists to the end of the sixth 
century B. C, we have still a Greek, not a Roman character, as 
appears from the use of fh, not f, to denote/" (Darbishire, Jour- 
nal of Philology, XVI, p. 196). It is worth noting, however, that 
d is represented twice by 8 as we should expect ; g does not 
occur, but fhefhaked ' fecit ' gives us K for c. In the Duenos 
inscription, which probably belongs to the first half of the fourth 
century, t and d are regularly distinguished,' > appears for^- and 
for c , but in the latter use it is twice a correction of a K which was 
written first and is only half erased. This seems to show that the 
sound of g had already become clearly separated from that of k. 

In the Faliscan alphabet again, which is closely akin to the 
Latin, we have no signs for either b or g (cup at 'cubat,' Ca. 
'Gaius'), though d occurs. In a Latin inscription, written by 
Faliscans (Zv6taieff, Inscrr. Italiae Inferioris Dialecticae, 7 2a), a 
votive offering made by a college of cooks, which can hardly be 
earlier (pace Seelmann, p. 344) than 200-150 B. C, g is twice 
written for c (gondecorant, Volgani). This possibly indicates that 
even at that date the tenues and mediae were not sharply dis- 
tinguished in Faliscan itself, but since the letters are used regularly 
in the rest of the inscription, no great stress can be laid on these 
two examples, which may be merely slips of the engraver. See 
Seelmann, loc. cit. 

In Umbrian the facts are striking. There are no signs in the 
native alphabet for either d or g which appear simply as t and k, 
and the sign for b is rarely used and alternates with p (ha bin af 
la 27, hap in af la 24).' But when the later stage of Umbrian is 
written in Latin characters (Tab. V iii, VI and VII) we have the 
two classes of sound distinguished with general though not absolute 
regularity: ap r uf ' apros ' I b 24 r =abrof VII a 3, titu 'dato' 
I a 33=ditu VI b 10, k u m iaf gravidas' I a j=gomia VI a 58, etc. 

'Assuming that the explanation of mitat as 3d pi. (A. J. P. X, p. 452) is cor- 
rect, d is regularly represented by A twelve times in other words in the 
inscription. 

8 It is, however, always written b when it represents an original g (bum 
'bovem,' benus 'veneris '). It seems to me possible that here it represents 
a different sound, the labial spirant i (Engl. v). 

3 The tenuis is of course original in this word, but all tenues became 
mediae in Umbrian after n and before r (Brugmann, Grundriss I, §499). 
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This of course shows that the two were not absolutely identical even 
in the period when they were represented by the same symbols. 
The few exceptions there are (totcor VI a 12 beside todceir VI a 
10 al., entelust VI b 50 beside e?idenduV\ b 40 al., lapuscoVW a 
47 beside Iabuscer VII a 12, etc.) maybe merely accidental lapses 
into the spelling of the archaic version of the ritual of which 
tables VI and VII were a reconstruction. On the other hand 
they may indicate that even in later Umbrian the sound of the 
mediae was not quite the same as it was in Latin. In any case 
the evidence of the Umbrian alphabet is surely enough to show 
that originally the sound of the mediae was not very widely 
removed from that of the tenues. The Greek-Etruscan alphabet, 
from which the Umbrian was derived, possessed signs for the 
mediae at the time of the transference (see Mommsen, Unterital. 
Dialekte, p. 21, and Kirchhoff, Stud. z. Geschichte d. Gr. Alpha- 
bets, ed. 4, p. 127 ff.) ; and even if it had not, the Umbrians would 
surely have invented new symbols for g and d if they were sepa- 
rated from k and t by as definite a line as that between breathed 
and voiced sounds, just as they did for f (j) and./ (8). 

It should be noticed further that this confusion in writing 
between tenuis and media occurs between the spirants derived 
from them, f (j) is properly the spirant derived from k before 
palatal vowels (f ersna- = Lat. cena-), while i is used to denote 
the parallel modification of g (muietu parte, beside mugatu 
imperat.). But we find them used interchangeably : i for f , e. g. 
in us ate (I b 45) =usafel\ a 44 'yearly,' which is formed 
with the ordinary adjectival suffix -ko-, and also, I believe, in 
purtiius I a 27 al. = purttnfus lb 33 al., a second future 
derived from the -nk- perfect (cf. Osc. Xioh-ok-cit), from a present 
*purlueo ;' in the first form the nasal is omitted, as it frequently is 
before consonants. Conversely we have f for i in a fetus 
(II a i4)'agentibus' beside the imperative aitu (lb 49 al.), which 

1 Imperat. purtu vetu , parte, purditom . The long -I- appears to be 
the regular Umbrian representative of « in unaccented syllables (i. e. in all 
but the first) as well as in monosyllabic words (pir ' 7rvp,' etc.) ; cf. statita = Lat. 
statute, and the oblique cases of «-nouns which have regularly -i-, mani 
' manu,' trefi ' tribu,' adputrati ' arbitratu,' ahtim 'actum' beside the dative 
ahtu (I a 10) where the -u perhaps represents a diphthong, cehefi = *censu 
' accendendo,' trahvorfi = * transversa. From purtu- we have also purt ife le 
' poiricibilem.' In the compound purtupite, as in the impv. purt 'uvetu, the u is 
no doubt short. The change should probably be assumed for Oscan as well ; 
castrid abl. beside castrovs genitive. 
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is a contraction for *aj-itu from *agetod. deitu ' dicito ' may be 
most simply explained, I think, in the same way, as standing for 
*di(tu from *deicetod? 

The Oscan system of orthography is exceedingly precise (for 
example, the glide u is regularly written between the vowel u and 
a following vowel, ettiu-v ami), and we should expect to find that 
the distinction between tenuis and media was regularly main- 
tained in writing, even though it were only one of degree. This 
is so to a remarkable extent; but the fact that when Oscan is 
written in Greek or Latin characters the two classes of sound are 
at once confused, is in itself an important piece of evidence in 
favor of the theory we are considering. The details of this con- 
fusion we must examine shortly, but we may notice first what evi- 
dence may be found in Oscan itself. To begin with, there are 
one or two doubtful forms in which the two classes of sound 
appear to be confused even in the local alphabet. The least 
uncertain is [l]ilfri'kiiniiss (Zvet. It. Inf. 95, the well-known frag- 
ment from Pietrabbondante), which is generally taken as equiva- 
lent to liberigenos. The other two are akenei on the Tabula 
Agnone (Zv. It. Inf. 87), which Biicheler renders ' agine,' i. e. 
' in agonio,' 'in sacrificio,' and deketasiiii (Cipp. Abell. 5), 
generally rendered ' digitario ' ' t<b 7re/«ru£Wj,' ' the financial officer,' 
an epithet of medix. Both of these are uncertain. It must be 
noticed, however, that in all three the sign of the tenuis is sub- 
stituted for that of the media, and not vice versa. 

Another point which seems tome of considerable importance is 
the frequency of words in the few Oscan inscriptions that there 
are, in which a tenuis immediately follows a media, or vice versa. 
If the two sounds were of really different character we should 
certainly expect an assimilation, such as we find in Latin. It will be 
seen from the nature of the words that they cannot be explained 
in the same way as such spellings as scribsi in Latin, i. e. as being 
merely attempts at etymological correctness, since the syllable in 
which the combination occurs does not vary in inflexion. The 
examples are: metd. (an abbreviation for meddix Zv. Inscr. It. 
Inf. 94 f the first half of a doubled consonant would naturally seem 
to be pronounced more emphatically than the second) ; a ikdafed 
(Zv. It. Inf. 93), liganakdikei' (Tab. Agn., Zv. It. Inf. 87), 

^Fritufetu are puzzling. Is/etu formed directly from the root Me-, and/«V« 
a re-formation, on its analogy, of an older *faitu *fa$tu = Lat. /actio ? 
2 Cp. Brugm. Grundriss II, §163 ad fin. p. 493 in the English edition. 
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Anagtiai (ZveL It. Inf. 107), Pupdiis (ib. 226), Maakdiis 
(ib. 266), sebsik (ib. 154), igip aarig tis (ib. 175), and 
Albsi patre in Aequian (ib. 46). Compare also the Umbr. todceir. 

There are one or two examples of an h added to the tenuis, which 
may, I think, be naturally regarded as due to the desire to express 
its emphatic pronunciation as contrasted with the media : two are 
in one inscr., Perkhen. apd A p hints (ZveL It. Inf. 166). The 
third is on the Tabula Bantina, in Latin alphabet, where phim 
' quem ' stands simply for pint. A curious spelling in Greek 
characters A7r7reXAowiji (ib. 232) seems to be another method of 
expressing the distinctive character of the Oscan tenuis, by 
doubling the letter. We have the same spelling once in the 
Oscan alphabet (App elluneis ib. 156 a) in an inscription from 
Pompeii. This, it must be admitted, may be merely a trace of 
the old Italic first syllable accent. 

Not the least important part of the evidence for the theory in 
Oscan is the representation of the Oscan mediae by tenues in 
foreign alphabets. The converse, i. e. a tenuis represented by a 
media, nowhere occurs. The coins of 'Atella,' as the Latins 
called it, show the legend Aderl. (ZveL It. Inf. 271). 1 In the 
Tabula Bantina, beside words in which the Oscan mediae are rep- 
resented by the Lat. b, d, g (Bansae, angetuzet, etc.), we have 
acunt for the regular infinitive = ' agere,' licud (as well as ligud~) 
= ' lege,' cebnust? i. e. *gebnust = ' venerit,' and the difficult hipid 
= ' habuerit.' This is the regular subjunctive form from a perfect 
stem hip- = *hep-, like egi, cepi, etc. But whence comes the p ? 
Goth, haban shows that the Lat. b in habeo must represent I.-Eu. 

^Combulteria (Liv. 23, 39), Cubulterinus (Pliny) are the later Latin forms of 
Compulteria (Liv. 24,20). The Oscan coin-legend Kupelternum (Zv. It. 
Inf. 268) of course corresponds to the older form. The change of tenuis to 
media in Latin is regular between a nasal and a liquid ; cf. singuli for 
*sem -cloi. 

2 This difficult form I believe may be safely explained by supposing that 
when two consecutive syllables began with a velar in early Oscan the first lost 
its velar character and became an ordinary guttural ; cebn- — "*§e§n-. This is 
supported by the form po-capit ' quom-cunque,' where -capit = *quam-quid. 
There are no forms in Oscan which would contradict such a rule. Oscan 
b, of course, regularly represents an original velar g. Indeed it seems to do so 
not only where it became v in Latin (venio : benusi) but also where it became 
g. The word brateis of the Tab. Bant, (brateis auti cadeis amnud ' amicitiae aut 
inimicitiae causa ') may be simply explained as = Lat. grati (neut.) (: Skr. 
gurtds, I.-Eu. *grt<fs) or *graiis (sing, fem.) which would give us exactly the sense 
that is wanted. 
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bh. I believe both the Oscan and the Umbrian word (habetu, 
habust, etc.) 1 were borrowed from Latin and pronounced in 
provincial fashion, that is, with as near an imitation of a voiced 
media as Oscan and Umbrian throats could attain to. There is 
an exact parallel to this in the coin-legend Benventod : propom 
(C. I. L. 1, 19), i. e. 'a Benevento : probum,' where the Latin 
word is pronounced in Oscan fashion and spelled accordingly. 
The use of the ablative on a coin proves the Oscan influence. 
hipid, etc., have an official meaning (comono hipust ' comitia hab- 
uerit ')) and so belong to the class of words that are most frequently 
borrowed; cf. kv ai stur, aidil., neither of which can be 
genuine Oscan. The difficulty of explaining these perfect forms 
has been increased by the future form ' hafieist ' or ' hafiert ' (sic), 
where they has been regarded as the original Oscan sound. I 
believe it is as much a blunder of the engraver as the i or r 
(whichever it is) of the last syllable, as the p instead of f in 
'fepacust ' a few lines later on, which, happily, no one has attempted 
to treat seriously. The Umbrian habiest shows us the true 
form which in the Osco- Latin character of the Tabula Bantina 
would have been written hapiest A glance at the text of this 
inscription Will convince the most confiding student that its 
engraver has very little character to lose. In this case, however, 
the mistake may have been simply a confusion between the Oscan 
8 (/) and P in reading the original copy of the Oscan version, 
which in the first instance would naturally be written in Oscan 
characters. The same sign in Umbrian is confused with e (h) in 
the form ' e r afo n t ' (Tab. Ig. VI b 65) for the usual erahunt 
erahont. 

Finally, we have a set of examples which are especially inter- 
esting as they form the only exceptions to a rule of Italic acci- 
dence which itself is of considerable importance, generally known 
as Bugge's canon (K. Z. XXII 385). He first pointed out that 
the secondary tenses and the subjunctive were distinguished in 
Oscan and the other dialects by special endings in the 3d person 
sing, and pi. ; the primary tenses have -t in the singular and -nt in 
the plural, the secondary (and the subjunctive) -d and -ns respec- 
tively. This rule is without exception in the inscriptions in 

'The difference between Osc. hipust and Umbr. habust maybe compared 
with that between Osc. fefacust and U mbr. fakust. The Umbr. impv. hahtu 
' capito ' seems to show the original Umbr. word in a non-thematic conjuga- 
tion. 
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Oscan character ;' there are 22 examples of -d'xa. secondary tenses 
and the subjunctive. Primary tenses do not occur so often ; if we 
do not count the future and future perfect, which always end in -si, 
there are only three examples 2 in Oscan (stait, sakruvit, 
faa mat"), but the last word occurs several times. In Umbrian, 
where final -t has a weak sound, there are two presents in which 
it is written (tig it, trebeii); but final -a? was completely lost, and 
hence we should expect the third person of the secondary tenses 
always to end in a vowel, as it does without exception. There is 
a present in -t in Marrucinian (feref) and in Vestinian (didet). 
The rule for the plural is absolute in all the Umbro-Samnite dia- 
lects. Hence when we find -r in Greek character (3 times, \ioxa- 
k€it, \eiKeiT, Seder) and -t once in Latin (tadait ' aestimaverit ') 
beside -d (deivaid fuid, etc.) with other examples of final -t and 
-t for Osc. -d (irar —pud ' quod,' «ror ' illud,' pocapit (Tab. Bant.) 
= piikkap{d on the Terminus Abellanus), we have a right to 
conclude that the variation is due to the difficulty of representing 
the Oscan sound in the foreign alphabets. This was Bugge's 
view long ago, even though he had no explanation of the differ- 
ence. 

It is possible that in the originally voiceless character of the 
Oscan mediae we have the explanation of the change of tenuis to 
media in a few proper names and other words in passing from 
Greek into Latin, Burrus =nippos, Bruges = Qpiyes, gubernare 
= nvpepvav. The names were probably first used in Southern 
Italy, and the Greek tenuis may have sounded to Oscan ears more 
like a media than a tenuis in their own language. They reached 
Latin through oral intercourse, probably before the date at which 
the Latin mediae became voiced; even if it was later, it is quite 
conceivable that in popular Latin the Oscan mediae should be 
regarded as voiced sounds, while the official interpreters were in 
doubt whether to represent them as breathed or voiced. 

It must be admitted, I think, that taken altogether the evidence 
is very strongly in favour of the theory that the Italic mediae were 
originally far nearer to the tenues in character than they appear in 
classical Latin. Exactly how much nearer it is not quite easy 
to define. For simplicity's sake I have spoken only of ' voiced ' 

1 Unless we are to count as such ka had and da did (pon kahad, sv ai 
neip dadid) in the Curse of Vibia, which, however, I regard as subjunc- 
tives, pon regularly takes the subjunctive in Oscan. 

i Not counting the doubtful a/cer or aaner ' agit ' ? (Zv. It. Inf. 247). 
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and ' voiceless ' sounds, but I should be content to regard those 
we have been discussing as ' whispered ' ' rather than absolutely 
voiceless. Indeed, the former alternative is perhaps more prob- 
able, considering the regularity with which they subsequently 
developed into voiced sounds. 

May we venture to draw any conclusions from the Italic phe- 
nomena as to the nature of the mediae in proethnic Indo-Euro- 
pean? I cannot help thinking it would be a very pardonable 
heresy to believe that there also the mediae were voiceless or 
whispered. Would not this make it easier to understand how 
they became voiceless in Armenian (Brugmann, Grundriss, I 
§484) and Germanic? And why the original tenues, strongly 
pronounced as compared with the mediae, became aftricatae (kx, 
(s, etc.) and then fricatives in the same branch of language ? 
There are still voiceless mediae in High German dialects (in the 
Harz and in Bad Ems ; see Vietor, Phonetische Studien, I, p. 
216 ff., and III, p. 128). Again, on this supposition Verner's Law 
would be simply the change of a strongly articulated to a less 
strongly articulated fricative, due to its position in an unaccented 
syllable. Finally, would it not be easier to conceive how the 
aspirated mediae were actually pronounced, and why they all 
became voiceless in Greek, and, originally, in Italic ? These 
points I must be content to leave as suggestions; but I cannot 
think we shall be wrong in starting from the assumption that the 
mediae were either voiceless or whispered in proethnic Italic. 

R. Seymour Conwav. 

GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
August 29, 1890. 

' A ' whispered ' sound is produced when the vocal chords are approximated 
but not stretched. The result is a kind of rustle, intermediate between breath 
and voice. 



